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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND Discoukses or|I then take my bread, and my water, and my 


F. W. ROBERTSON. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 
(Continued from page 227.) 

There are two of Robertson’s discourses re- 
lating to the rights of property and the rights 
of labor—the relative dutiogfof the rich and the 
poor—and the effect of Christian principles in 
promoting the adjustment of antagonistic inter- 
ests, which are applicable to the present con- 
dition of affairs throughout Christendom, and 
worthy of our consideration. The first of these 
sermons is entitled, “ The message of the Church 


. to men of wealth.” We learn from his biog- 


rapher that “‘ it brought him into undesired no- 
toriéty.” Being accused of advocating demo- 
cratic principles, he answered, “that the ex- 
pression, ‘ democratic principles,’ was too vague 
to deal with, the only expression in his sermon 
which bore upon the subject of democracy was 
a distinction drawn between the reverence to 
authority which is declared in Scripture to be 
a duty, and the slavish reverence to wealth and 
rank which is confounded with that duty, and 
in Scripture nowhere declared a duty: that if 
by democratic principles was meant Socialism, 
—Socialism was not only not advocated, but dis- 
tinctly opposed in his sermon.” 
His text was 1 Sam. xxv. 10, 11.—“ And 
Nabal answered David’s servants, and said, 
Who is David ? and who is the son of Jesse? 
ere may be many servants now-a-days that 
break away every man from his master. Shall 


, 


flesh that I have killed for my shearers, and 
give it unto men whom I know not whence they 
be ” 

“T have selected this passage for our subject 
this evening, because it is one of the éarliest 
cases recorded in the Bible in which the inter- 
ests of the employer and the employed—the 
man of wealth and the man of work—stood, or 
seemed to stand, in antagonism to each other. 

It was a period in which an old systent of 
things was breaking Hd and the new one was 
not yet established. The patriarchial relation- 
ship of tutelage and dependence was gone, and 
monarchy was yet in firm existence. Saul was 
on the throne; but his rule was irregular and 
disputed. Many things were slowly growing up 
into custom which had not yet the force of law ; 
and the first steps by which custom passes into 
law, from precedent to precedent, are often stepg 
at te one of which struggle and resistance 
must take place. ° ; 

The history of the chapter is briefly this. 
Nabal, the wealthy sheep-master, fed his flocks 
in the pastures of Carmel. David was léader 
of a band of men who got their living by the 
sword on the same hills,—outlaws, whose ex- 
cesses he in some degree restrained, and over 
whom he retained a leader’s influence. A rude, 
irregular h@nor was not unknown among those 
fierce meg. They honorably abstained from in- 
juring Nabal’s flocks. They did more’: they 
protected them {from all harm against the mia- 
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rauders of the neighborhood. By the confession ' this, that he demanded for wealth that rever- 


of Nabal’s own herdsmen, ‘ they were a wall 
upto them both by night and day, all the 
time they were with them keeping their flocks.’ ”’ 

“David presented a demand, moderate and 
courteous enough (v. 6,7, 8.) It was refused 
by Nabal, and added to the refusal were those 
insulting taunts of low birth and outcast con- 
dition which are worse than injury, and sting, 
making men’s blood run fire. One court of 
appeal only was left. There remained nothing 
but the trial by force. ‘Gird on,’ said David, 
‘every man his sword.’” 

Now, observe two things. 

1. An apparent inconsisteney in David's con- 
duct.’ David had received injury after injury 
from Saul, and only forgiven. One from Nabal, 
and David is striding over the hills to revenge 
his wrong with naked steel. How came this 
reverence and irreverence to mix together? 

We reply: Saul had a claim of authority on 
David’s allegiance; Nabal, only one of rank. 
Between these the Bible makes a vast differ- 
ence. * It says, the powers which be are or- 
dained of God. But upper and lower, as be- 
longing to difference in property, are fictitious 
terms: true, if character corresponds with titu- 
lar superiority ; false, if it does not. And such 
was the difference manifested in the life of the 
Son of God. To lawful authority, whether Ro- 
man or Jewish, even priestly, He paid defer- 
ence; but to the titled mark of conventional 
distinction, none. Rabbi, Rabbi, was no Di- 
vine‘authority. It was not power, a delegated 
__ attribute of God ; it was only a name. In Saul, 

therefore, David reveremeed one his superior in 
authority ; but in Nabal he only had one sur- 
passing him in wealth. And David refused, 
somewhat too rudely, to acknowledge the bad, 
great man as his superior; would pay-him no 
reverence, respect, or allegiance whatever.” 

“2. This great falsehood, respecting supe- 
rior and inferior, rested on a truth. There had 
been a superiority in the wealthy class once. In 
_ the patriarchal system wealth and rule had gone 
together. The father of the family and tribe 
was the one in whom proprietorship was cen- 
_ tered. : But the patriarchal system had passed 
a Men like Nabal succeeded to the patri- 
arch’s avealth, and expected the subordination 

which had been yielded to patriarchal character 
and position; and this when every particular 
of relationship was altered. Once, the patri- 
arch was the protector of his dependents. Now, 
David’s class was independent, and the protec- 
tors rather than the protected,—at all events, 
able to defend themselves. Once, the rich man 
was the ruler in virtue of paternal gelationsbip. 
Now, wealth was severed from rule and rela- 
tionship; a man might be rich, ye#neither a 
ruler, nor % prec, nor a kinsman. * And the 
fallacy of Nabal’s expectations consisted in 





ence which had once been due to men who hap- 
pened to be wealthy. ; ae 

It is a fallacy in which we are perpetually éh- 
tangled. We expect reverence for that whi¢h 
was once a symbol of what was reverenced, 
but is reverenced no longer. © Here, in 
England, it is common to complain that there 
is no longer any respect of inferiors towards su- 
periors; that\servants were once devoted and 
grateful, tenants submissive, subjects enthusi- 
astically loyal But we forget that servants 
were once protected by their masters, and ten- 
ants safe from wrong only through the guard- 
ianship of their powerful lords; that thence a 
personal gratitude grew up: that now they are 
protected by the law from wrong by a different 
social system altogether ; and that the individ- 
ual bond of gratitude subsists no longer. We 
expect that to masters and employers the same 
reverence and devotedness shall be rendered 
which were due to them under other circum- 
stances, and for different reasons: as if wealth 
and rank had ever been the claim to reverence, 
and not merely the accidents and accompani- 
ments of the claim; as if anything less sacred 
than holy ties could purchase sacred feelings ; 
as if the homage of free manhood could be due 
to gold and name; as if to the mere Nabal-fool 
who is labelled as worth so much, and whose 
signature carries with it so much coin, the 
holiest and most ennobling sensations of the 
soul, reverence and loyalty, were due by God’s 
ee, 

o. That patriarchal system has passed 
forever. No sentimental wailings for the past, 
no fond regrets for the virtues of a by-gone 
age, no melancholy, poetical, retrospective an- 
tiquarianism, can restore it. In church and 
state the past is past: and you can no more 
bring back the blind reverence than the rude 
virtues of those days. The day has come in 
which, if feudal loyalty or patriarchal rever-. 
ence are to be commanded, they must be won 
by patriarchal virtues, or feudal real superiori- 
ties.” 

‘‘ Want and unjust exclusion precipitated 
David and his men into this rebellion. It is 
common enough to lay too much weight on 
circumstances. Nothing can be more false than 
the popular theory that ameliorated outward 
condition is the panacea for the evils of Soci- 
ety. The Gospel principle begins from within, 
and works outwards. The world’s principle 
begins with the outward condition, and expects 
to influence inwardly. To expect that b 
changing the world without, in order to 
the world within, by taking away all diffieal- 
ties, and removing all temptations, instead of 
hardening the man within against the force of 
outward temptation,—to adapt the lot to the 
man, instead of moulding the spirit to the lot, 
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is to reverse the Gospel method of procedure. 
Nevertheless, even that favorite speculation of 
theorists, that perfect circumstances will pro- 
duce perfect character, contains a truth. Cir. 
cumstances of outward condition are not the 
sole efficients in the production of character, 
but they are efficients which must not be ig- 
nored. Favorable condition will not produce 
excellence; but the want of it often hinders 
excellence. It is true that vice leads to pov- 
erty,—all the moralizers tell us that,—but it is 
also true that poverty leads to vice. There are 
some in this world to whom, speaking humanly, 
social injustice and social inequalities have 
made goodness impossible. Take, for instance, 
the case of these bandits on Mount Carmel. 
Some of them are outlawed by their own 
crimes; but others, doubtless, by debts not 
wilfully contracted,—one, at least, David, by a 
most unjust and unrighteous persecution. And 
these men, excluded, needy, exasperated by a 
sense of wrong, untaught outcasts,—could you 
gravely expect from them obedience, patience, 
meekness, religious resignation ?” . 

“The message of the Church contains those 
principles of Life which, carried out, would, 
and hereafter will, realize the Divine Order of 
Society. The revealed Message does not create 
the facts of our humanity: it simply makes 
them known. The Gospel did not make God 
our Father: it authoritatively reveals that He 
isso. It did not create a new duty of loving 
one another: it revealed the old duty which ex- 
isted from eternity, and must exist as long.as 
humanity is humanity. It was ‘no new com- 
mandment,’ but an old commandment which 
had been heard from the beginning. The 
Church of God is that living body of men who 
are called by Him out of the world, not to be 
the inventors of a new social system, but to ex- 
hibit in the world by word and life,—chiefly 
by life,—what humanity is, was, and will be, 
in the Idea of God. Now, so far as the social 
economy is concerned, the revelations of the 
Church will coincide with the discoveries of a 
Scientific Political Economy. Political Econo- 
my discovers slowly the facts of the immutable 
laws of social well-being. But the living 
age aaa of those laws, which cause them to 

e obeyed, Christianity has revealed to loving 
hearts long before. The spirit discovers them 
to the spirit.” 

“In Abigail’s reply to David we have the 
anticipation, by a loving heart, of those duties 
— selfish prudence must ‘have taught at 

t. 


all thy days.’ Here is a truth revealed to that 
age. Nabal’s day, and the day of such as Na- 
bal, is past; another power is rising above the, 
horizon. David’s cause is God’s cause. Worth, 
does not mean what a man is worth,—you 
must find some better definition than that. 

Now, this is the very truth revealed in. the 
Incarnation. David, Israel’s model king, 
the king by the grace of God, not by the con- 
ventional rules of human choice,—is a. shep- ' 
herd’s son. Christ, the king who is to reign 
over our regenerated humanity, is humbly born 
the poor woman’s Son. That is the Church’s 
message to the man of wealth; and a m eo 
which, it seems, has to be learned afresh in 
every. age. It was new to-Nabal. It was new 
to the men of the age of Christ. In His day 
they were offended in Him, because He was 
humbly born. ‘Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?’ It is the offence now. They who re- 
tain those superstitious ideas of the eternal 
superiority of rank and wealth have the first 
principles of the Gospel yet to learn. How 
can they believe in the Son of Mary? They 
may honor Him with the lip: they deny Him 
in His brethren. Whoever helps to keep alive 
that ancient lie of upper and lower, resting the 
distinction not on official authority or personal 
worth, but on wealth and title, is doing his part 
to hinder the establishment of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom.” 

“2. The second truth expressed by Abigail 
was the Law of sacrifice. She did not heal 
the grievance with smooth words. Staryin 
men are not to be pacified by professions o 
good-will. She brought her two hundred 
loaves (v. 18), and her two skins of wine, her 
five sheep ready dressed, &c. A princely pro- 
vision |” 

‘‘David’s men and David felt that these 
were not gifts of a sordid calculation, but the 
offerings of a generous heart. And it won them 
—their gratitude, their enthusiasm, their un- 
feigned homage. 

This is the attractive power of that great 
Law, whose highest Expression was the Cross. 
‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
Me.’ Say what you will, it is not interest, but 
the sight of noble qualities and true sacrifice 
which commands the devotion of the world, 
Yea, even the bandit and the outcast will bend 
before that, as before a Divine thing. In one 
form or another it draws all men,—it commands 
all men. 

Now, this the Church proclaims as part of 
its special message to the rich. It says that 
the Divine Death was a Sacrifice. It declares 
that death to be the law of every life which is 
to be like His. It says that the Law, which 
alone can interpret the mystery of life, is the 
self-sacrifice of Christ. It proclaims the law of 
His life to have been this: ‘ For their sakes I 




































1. The spiritual dignity of man as man. 
Recolleet David was the poor man; but Abi- 
gail, the high-born lady, admits his worth : 
‘The Lord will certainly make my lord a sure 
house ; because my lord fighteth the battles of 
the Lord, and evil hath not been found in thee 
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devote (sanctify) Myself, that they also may be 
deyoted through the Truth.’ In other words, 
the Self-sacrifice of the Redeemer was to be 
the living principle and law of the self-devotion 
of His people. fe asserts that to be the princi- 
ple which alone can make any human life a 
true life, ‘I fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh, for His body’s 
sake, which is the Church.’ We have petrified 
that Sacrifice into a dead theological dogma, 
about the exact efficacy of which we dispute meta- 
physically, and charge each other with heresy. 

That atonement will become a living truth 
only when we humbly recognize in it the eternal 
fact that sacrifice is the Law of life. The very 
mockers at the crucifixion unwittingly declared 
the principle: ‘He saved others; Himself He 
cannot save.’ Ofcourse. How could He save 
Himself who had to save others? You caf 
only save others when you have ceased to think 
of saving your own soul; you can only bless 
when you have done with the pursuit of per- 
sonal happiness. Did you ever hear of a sol- 
diet who saved his country by making it his 
chief work to secure himself? And was the 
Captain of our salvation to become the Saviour 
by contravening that universal law of Sacrifice, 
or by obeying it! 

Brother men, the early Church gave expres- 
sion to that principle of sacrifice in a very 
touching way. They had all things in common. 
‘Neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed wag his own.’ They 
failed, not because they declared that, but be- 
eause men began to think that the duty of shar- 
ing was compulsory. They proclaimed princi- 

les which were unnatural, inasmuch as they 
set aside al] personal feelings, which are part 
of our nature too. They virtually compelled 
private property to cease, because he who re- 
tained private property when all were giving up 
was degraded, and hence became a hypocrite 
and liar, like Ananias. But let us not lose 
the truth which they expressed in an exagger- 
ated way : ‘ Neither said any of them that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own.’ 
Property is sacred. It is private property ; if 
it were not, it could not be sacrificed. If it 
were to be shared equally by the idle and indus- 

lous, .there could be no love in giving, 
operty is the rich man’s own. Nabal is 
yht in saying, thy bread, my water, my flesh. 
ut there is a higher Right which says, It is 
not yours. And that voice speaks to every rich 
Man in one way or another, according as he is 
selfish or unselfish : coming as a voice of terror 
or a voice of blessing. It came to Nabal with 
a. double curse, turning ‘his heart into stone 
with the vision of the danger and the armed 
tanks of David’s avengers; and laying on 
David’s soul, the sin of intended murder. It 
came to the heart of Abigail with a double 






blessing : blessing her who 
took. To the spirit of the Cross alone we look 
as the Remedy for social evils. When the 
people of this great country, especially the 
rich, shall have been touched with the spirit of 
the Cross to a largeness of sacrifice of which 
they have not dreamed as yet, there will be an 
atonement between the Rights of Labor and the 
ra of Property. 



























ve and him who 


. The last part of the Church’s message to 


the man of wealth touches the matter of right- 
ful influence. 


Very remarkable is the demeanor of David 


towards Nabal, as contrasted with his demeanor 
towards Abigail. In the one case, defiance, and 
a haughty self-assertion of equality: in the 
other, deference, respect, and the most eloquent 
benediction. It was not, therefore, against the 
wealthy class, but against individuals of the 
class, that the wrath of these men burned. 


See, then, the folly and the falsehood of the 


sentimental regret that there is no longer any 
reverence felt towards superiors. 
reverence to superiors, if only it can be shown 
that they are superiors. Reverence is deeply 
rooted in the heart of humanity,—you cannot 
tear it out. Civilization, science, progress, only 
change its direction; they do not weaken its 
force. 
and candles, priests and relics, it is not ex- 
tinguished towards what is truly sacred and 
what is priestly in man. 
against false authority is only a step towards 
submission to rightful authority. Emancipation 
from false lords only sets the heart free to 
honor true ones. 
do homage to Nabal. 
over the degenerate age which no louger feels 


There is 


If it no longer bows before crucifixes 


The fiercest revolt 


The free-born David will not 
Well, now go and mourn 


respect for that which is above it. But, be- 
hold—David has found a something nobler than 
himself. Feminine charity—sacrifice and jus- 
tiee—and in gratitude and profoundest respect 
he bows to that. The state of society which is 
coming is not one of protection and depend- 
ence; nor one of mysterious authority, and 
blind obedience to it; nor one in which any 
class shall be privileged by Divine right, and 
another remain in ere tutelage ; but it 
is one in*which unselfish services and personal 
qualities will command, by Divine right, grati- 
tude and admiration, and secure a true and 
spiritual leadership. : 

O! let not the rich misread the signs of the 
times,‘or mistake their brethren : they have less 
and less respect for titles and riches, for vest- 
ments and ecclesiastical pretensions; but they 
have a real respect for superior knowledge and 
superior goodness ; they listen like children to 
those whom they believe to know a subject bet- 
ter than themselves. Let those who know it 
say whether there’ is not something inexpressi- 
bly touching, and even humbling, in the large, 
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hearty, manly English reverence and love which 
the workingmen show towards those who love 
and serve them truly, and save them from 
themselves and from doing wrong. See how 
David's feelings gush forth (v. 33)—‘ Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel which sent thee 
this day to meet me; and blessed be thy ad- 
Vice, and blessed be thou'which has kept me 
this day from coming to shed blood, and from 
avenging myself with mine own hand.’ The rich 
and the great may have that love, if they will. 

To conclude. Doubtless, David was wrong; 
he had no right even to redress wrongs thus. 
Patience was his divine appointed duty; and, 
doubtless, in such circumstances we should be 
very ready to preach submission, and to blame 
David. Alas! we the clergy of the Church of 
England, have been only too ready to do this; 
for three long centuries we have taught sub- 
mission to the powers that be, as if that were 
the only text in Scripture bearing on the rela- 
tions between the ruler and the ruled. Rarely 
have we dared to demand of the powers that be, 
justice of the wealthy man, and of the titled, 
duties. We have produced folios of slayish 
flattery upon the Divine Right of. Power. 
Shame on'us! weé: have not: denounced the 
wrongs done to weakness: and yet, for one text 
in the Bible which requires submission and pa- 
tience from the poor, you will find a hundred 
which denounce the vices of the rich ;—in the 
writings of the noble old Jewish ‘prophets, that, 
and almost that only ;—that in the Old Testa- 
ment, with a deep roll of words’ that sound like 
Sinai thunders; and that in the New Testa- 
ment, in words less impassioned and more 
calmly terrible from the ‘apostles and their 
Master :—and woe to us, in the great day of 
God, if we have been the sycophants of the 
rich, instead of the Redressers of the poor 
man’s wrongs :—woe to us if we have been ta- 
toring David into fespect to his superior, Na- 
bal, and forgotten that David’s cause, not Na- 
bal’s, is the cause of God!”’ 





EXTRACT. 

The ministry of Friends affected me greatly, 
and was often a means of comfort and strength. 
I never suffered myself to criticise it, but acted 
on the unifgrm principle of endeavoring to ob- 
tain from what I heard all the edification which 
it afforded. This is a principle which I would 
warmly recommend to my young friends in the 
present day; for nothing can be more mis- 
chievous than for learners to turn teachers, and 
young hearers critics. I am persuaded that it 
is often the means of drying up the waters of 
life in the soul; and sure I am that an exact 
method of weighing words and balancing doc- 
trines in what we hear is a miserable exchange 
for tenderness of spirit and for the dews of 


heaven.”—J. J. Gurney. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE SENSES AND APPETITAS 
TO HUMAN CULTURE. 
BY 0. DEWEY. 
(Continued from page 243.) *? 

But admitting that the appetites have their 
uses—which is the first position I take—it ie 
said, nevertheless, that they have bad tendenm+ 
cies, tendencies to excess, to vice, to ruin. On 
this point, there is, in the second. place, a most 
important distinction to be made; and that is 
between appetite in its simple, natural state, and 
appetite in its artificial and unnatural state; 
state brought on by voluntary habit and. cor: 
rupting imagination and mental destitution ; for 
which man’s will’ is responsible, and not’ hig 
constitution. Look then at simple, unsophisti, 
cated, unperverted appetite. Is the draught of 
intemperance, or the surfeit of gluttony, nat- 
urally agreeable? Far otherwise. . Moreover, 
all those stimulant andgarcotic substances and 
those rich condiments, Of which excess makes 
its principal use, are naturally distasteful, and 
disgusting in the highest degree. I do mot 
say that even they were created in vain, or must 
necessarily be injurious; forreverything is good 
in its place and degree—even poison is so; bug 
I say that there is no natural demand for these 
strong stimulants. On the contrary, fever in 
the veins, poison in the blood, sickness, nausea, 
are remonstrancés of simple appetite, remon- 
strances of nature against them. And show 
me what diseased and vicious passion you wil} 
and I will show you that it is the mind’s guilt, 
und not the body’s defect; that it is not the 
passion let alone, still less duly controlled. by 
the higher nature. It is not nature, but bad 
example or companionship, that leads to evil. 
It is imagination that nurses passion into crim? 
nal desire. There is a natural modesty which 
unhallowed license always has to overcome: 
Let no man lay that flattering unction to his 
soul, that God has made him to love evile 
made vice and baseness to be naturally agree- 
able to him ; for it is not true! 

But these appetites, besides their general 
uses, and besides their natural innocence, seem 
to me, in the third place, to bear a specific’re, 
lation to the mind. They are urgent teachers. 
They teach, first, moderation. They teach the 
necessity of self-restraint, of self-denial. I 
have no doubt that a being not clothed with 
flesh, a pure spiritual essence, would feel the 
necessity of self-restraint. But if any ph 
organization, belonging to an intellectual nature, 
could be made to enforce this law, it appears to 
me that it would be that of our human senses 
andappetites. Because it is manifest that their 
uorestrained indulgence works the direst ruin 
to the whole nature. What! does this our sensi- 
tive frame teach lessons of evil, lessons of vice ? 
God and nature forbid! Open, patent, and 
everlasting fact teaches -the very contrary. 
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The woes of intemperance, gluttony, licentious- 
ness, excess, are the very horrors and calamities 
of the world in every age. They are so horri- 
ble that we dare not describe them. Here, 
then, is “ elder Scripture writ by God’s own 
hand,” written before ever voice was heard on 
Binai or by the shores of Galilee, written all 
over the human frame, and within every folded 
leaf of that wonderful system. Yes, upon the 
ly form it was written, and upon the burn- 
cheek, and deep in the branching arteries, 
and along the secret and invisible nerves is 
it-written. And sometimes you may read the 
writing —— literal, alcoholic fires, kindled 
inthe veins; which, with visible flame, burn 
Lahr man ; and sometimes by such haggard 
of deformity as nothing but the worst 
Hicense of vice ever drew upon the human 
frame. en saw in Paris a collection of wax 
figures taken from lifgggnd designed to present 
such an illustration. %. not wish to aetts of 
it, nor of the vice illustrated, nor of the night- 
mére horror felt by the beholder for hours 
after it is seen. But it seemed to me that no 
preaching on earth was ever like that silent 


ry. 

You must have patience with me, my friends, 
for I must overthrow entirely, and utterly de- 
molish this plea of the senses for vice. My 
atgument for the ministry of fhe senses and ap- 
rere cannot stand at all, anless I do that. 

@ truth is, the senses, fittest for virtue, hap- 
piest in innocence, are only capable of vice— 
that is al], but no conceivable organization 
could be surrounded with more tremendous 
remonstrances against evil. So the mind is 
capable of evil, and so is the mind, too, guarded. 
And it might as well be said that the mind se- 
duces to ill, as that the body does—nay, I think, 
better—with far more reason. But because 
sensual aberration is more apparent, and the 
effects are more visible, therefore the world, 
with little insight as yet into the truth of things, 
has agreed to charge this fact of temptation 
especially upon the body. It would be coming 
hearer to the truth to say, that the mind is the 
real culprit. 

What are the comparatively poor, puny, and 
intio¢ent senses, but servants of the mind— 
compelled to do its bidding? I know it isa 
doctrine 6f old time, that the body does all the 
tmischief; that the body is the enemy of the 
mind, a clog, an encumbrance, a corrupter. 
The philosopher, Plotinus, affected to have for- 
. gotten his birthplace and parentage, because, 
says Porphyry, “ he was ashamed that his soul 
Was in'a body.” He imagined that the mind 
had’ good cause to complain of the body. But 
I believe it would not be difficult, and scarcely 

iful; to set forth a counter plea. “TI have 
wandered”—might the substance of the body 
sey to the mind—“ | have wandered through 
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all the regions of existence, and never was 
abused, till I came in contact with you. I have 
made a part of animal natures, that were inno- 
cent; [have lived in the beautiful, forms of 
vegetable life; I have flowed in the streams and 
sported in the air, all purity and freshness and 
freedom; and never till I was subjected to 
your influence, was I breathed upon by any bad 
spirit; never till then, was I tainted by the dis- 
eases of vice, or made a loathsome mass of sin- 
wrought corraption; never till then, was my 
nature perverted from its uses, and made the 
instrument of evil.” = «- 

But to speak most seriously: What a won- 
derful, moral structure is our physical frame ! 
If a command to be pure were written, im- 
printed in visible letters, upon every limb and 
musele, it could not be a clearer mandate, and 
by no means so powerful. It was said to the 
mad and rebellious Saul, “It is hard for thee 
to kick against the thorns.” Such a message 
comes indeed from no open vision, but from 
his inmost frame, to every raging voluptuary. 
Thorns and tortures does it shoot out against 
him from every part. If, every time he in- 
dulged in any excess, he was covered with net- 
tles and stings, the intimation would not be 4 
whit more monitory than it is now. 

How different is it with the animal! You 
may feed him to repletion; you may fatten him 
into a monster; and there is no disease, no suf- 
fering; there is only enjoyment; and so far as 
he is destined for food, he is the more fitted for 
his purpose. But if you do this to man, dis- 
ease and pain enter in at every pore. 

The ancient philosophers, in their theories, 
desecrated matter ; the modern, and especially 
the sensual school in France, have deified it. 
They on proclaimed—lI speak of the French 
infidel phi 
eighteenth century—they boldly proclaimed 
matter to be the true divinity; the human 
frame, its altar; and the appetites, its priest- 
hood. Selfishness with them was the only mo- 
tive; sensation, the only good ; and life a bow- 
ing down in worship to the appropriate divinity. 
But whoever tries that theory, will find that 
matter is indeed a god, too powerful for him;- 
the fleshly altar will be burned up and destroyed 
by the strange fire that is laid upon,it; and the. 
priests, the appetites, will perish in that profane 
ministration. The Government builds prisons 
for culprits, and protects the honest house. All 
men pronounce that to be a moral administra- 
tion. But what if, when wrong was perpetrat- 
ed in the honest house, and it had become the 
habitation of the base and vile, it should, by 
some wonder-working intervention of the Gov- 
ernment, grow dark and desolate, and should 
gradually turn into a prison—the windows nar- 
rowing year by year, and grated bars growing 
over them; the rooms, the ceilings, slowly 


osophers of the latter part of the — 
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fortable abode gradually disappearing, and ve at last, from a life which has been . 
gloom and filth coming instead, and silence | one long sigh. And all might have been pre- 
broken only by the sobs and moans of prisoners, | vented by one brisk daily walk in the open air. 
or the sadder sound of cursing or revelling? | This subject—and I mean now this whole 
Such, mark it well! becomes the hody, the | subject of the right training and eare of the 
more immediate house of life, to every aban- | body—is one, I conceive, of unappreciated im- ® 
doned transgressor! Not alone the mount| portance. Our physical nature is more than 
that burned with fire, utters the command- | the theatre, more than the stage, it is the very 
ment of God; not alone the tabernacle of | costume, the very drapery in which the mind 
Moses, covered with cloud and shaken with os part; and if it hangs loosely or awk- 
thunder; but this cloud-tabernacle of life, | wardly upon the actor, if it weighs him down as 
which God has erected for the spirit’s dwelling, | a ro , or entangles his step at every turn, 
and the electric‘nerves that dart sensation-like | the action, the great action of life must be lame 
lightning through it—all its wonders, all its | and deficient. What that burden, that entan- 
mysteries, all its veiled secrets, all its ‘familiar glement is now ; and what is the genuine vigor 
recesses, are full of urgent and momentous | and health of a man ;- what is the true, spiritual 
teaching. ministry of the body to the soul, I am per- 
But ene is something further to be ob- | suaded, we do not yet know. 
served concerning this teaching; there is one (To be continued.) 
respect in which it is yet more urgent. For it 
demands not only moderation and self-denial, 
but activity: it forbids not only excess, but in- 
dolence. It demands of those that do not la- 
bor, daily, out-of-door exercise—not a lounge 
in a carriage only, but a walk, or some bracing 


Despondency in God’s service is sinful and 
unreasonable, for He is both able and ready to 
bestow upon his servants any measure of strength 
and wisdom which their necessities may demand. 





exercise in the open air—demands that, or says, COMPANIONSHIP. 
“pay for your neglect.” Some inuring, some BY MARY G. CHANDLER. 
(Continued from page 247.) 


darkening; the aspects of cheerful and com- | and com. spilt ofits gladness, and son their votim to it of its gladness, and send their vietim to 


hardness—hardship if they please to call it— 
nature exacts even of the odie of its children. 


The Companionship of our fellow-beings is | 
The world was not built to be a hothouse, but 


not confined to the living men and women 
a gymnasium rather. Voluptuous repose, luxu- | around us; but comes to us through books, from 
rious protection, evervating food and modes of ; all nations and ages. Wise teachers stand ever 
life, are not the good condition, not the per-| ready to instruct us, gentle morslists to console 
mitted resort, for our physical nature. Half of, and strengthen us, poets to delight us. Searee 
the physician’ 8 task with many, is to fight off a country village is so poor that there may not 
the effects of such abuses. The laws of the! be found beneath its roofs the printed words of 
human constitution are moral laws; they ad- | more great men than ever lived at any one pe- 
dress the conscience, the moral nature ; they ex- | riod of the earth’s great history. 
act penalties for neglect. And doubtless the We are too apt to use books, as well as so- 
penalties are severe. That is not nature’s| ciety, merely for our amusement; to read the 
fault, but nature’s excellence. Doubtless the | books that chance to fall into our hands, or to 
penalties are severe. Iam persuaded, indeed, | associate with the persons we happen to meet 
that if they could be enumerated; if all the | with, and not stop to ask ourselves if nothing 
lapguid and heavy pulses could’ be ‘numbered ; better is within our reach. It may not be in 
if all the miseries of nervous and diseased sen- our power to associate with great living minds, 
sation could be defined ; if all that could be | but the mental wealth of the past is withia the 
described which surrounds us with wasted reach of all. We boast much that we are 
forms, or sequesters them in silent chambers,|a reading people, but it may be well to in- 
an aggregate of ills could be found which | quire how intelligently we read. The cata- 
would match the statistics of pauperism, or of | logues of books borrowed from our public 
intemperance itself. I believe there is less suf-| libraries show, that, where the readers of 
fering among the idler and more luxurious| works of amusement are counted by hun-- 
classes, from violent disorders, than from those | dreds, the readers of instructive books are num- 
chronic and nervous ailments, which do not| bered by units. In conversation it is not un- 
always inflict acute pain, which do not alarm us | common to hear persons expressing indifference 
for the patient—well if they did!—but which en- | or dislike to whole classes of books,—to hear 
feeble the energies, destroy the elasticity of the | Travels denounced as stupid, Biography as 
frame, undermine the very constitution of the | tame, and History as heavy and dull. It does 
y; which depress the spirits, too, wear out | not seem to occur to the mass of minds that 
the patience, sour the temper, cloud the vision | any purpose beyond the amusement of the mo- 
of nature, disrobe society of its beauty and de- | ment is to be thought of in reading, or that 
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any plan should be laid, or any principle adopt- 
ed in the choice of books to be read. 

It is'undoubtedly a great good that nearly 
all our people are taught to read, but it isa 
small fraction of the community that reads to 
much good purpose, Children, so soon as they 
have acquired the use of the alphabet, are in- 
udated with little juvenile stories, some of 
them good, but most of them silly, and many 
vulgar. As they grow older, successions of simi- 
lar works of fiction await them, until they ar- 
rive at adolescence, when they are fully pre- 
ore all the wealth of folly, vulgarity, 

, and wickedness that is bound up 
witbin the yellow covers of most of the cheap 
novels that infest every highway of the na- 

‘Ag -you are jostled through the streets of 
our populous cities, or take your seat in a 
crowded railway-car, you are, perhaps, impress- 
ed with the general air of rudeness that per- 
vades the scene,—a rudeness of a kind so new 
to,the world, that, no old word sufficing to de- 
scribe it, a new name has been coined, and 
the swaggering, careless, sensual looking beings,’ 
reeking with the fumes of tobacco, that make 
up the masses of our moving population, are ad- 
’ equately described only by the word rowdy. As 
yet no title has been found for the female of 
. this~ elass;—bold, dashing, loud-talking and 
loud-laughing, ignorant, vain, and so coarse. 
_ that'she supposes fine clothes and . assuming 
manners are all that is necessary to elevate her 
tothe rank of a lady. Perhaps you wonder 
how 80 numerous a race of these beings has 
come to: exist; but that boy at your elbow, 
bending under the weight of his literary bur- 
den; is a colporteur for converting the men and 
women of this “enlightened nation” torowdyism. 
Those books portray just such men and women 
as yousee before you, and that is why they are 

comed.so warmly. A few cents will buy 
from that boy enough folly and impurity to 
gorge a human mind for a week, and possibly 
few among this throng often taste more whole- 
some intellectual food. 

It is probable that some of these persons are 
the children of intelligent and well-bred pa- 
rents; but their fathers were engrossed in busi- 
ness, and their mothers in family cares, and 
thought they had no time to form the moral 
and intellectual tastes of the immortal minds 
eommitted to their charge. They fancied that, 
if they sent their children to good schools, and 
provided liberally for all their external wants, 
they had done enough. Ignorant nursery- 
maids, perhaps, taught them moralsand manners, 
while the father toiled to accumulate the means 
for supplying their satan wants, and the 
mother hemmed ruffles and scalloped trimming, 


to make people say, “How sweetly those chil- 
dren are dressed!” as the maid paraded them 
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through the streets, teaching them their first 
lessons in vulgar vanity. 


A child may be educated at the best schools 


without acquiring any taste for good Jiterature. 
The way a parent treats a child in relation to 
its books has far more influence in this respect 
than a teacher can possibly possess. 
even if she is not an educated woman, can learn 
to read understandiugly,and can teach her child 
to readin the same way. 
about its books, and awaken a desire in its mind 
to understand what it reads. 
always curious in regard to the phenomena of 
nature, and whether this curiosity lives or dies 
depends very much on the answers it receives 
to its first questions. 
swer them herself, she can help the child to 
find an answer somewhere else, and she should 
beware how she deceives herself with the idea 
that she has not time to attend to the moral and 
intellectual wants of her child. She has no 
right to so immerse all her: own mind in the 
cares of life that she cannot, while attending to 
them, talk rationally with her children. The 
mothers who best fulfil their higher duties to- 
wards their children are quite as often found 
among thoseewho are compelled to’almost con- 
stant industry of the hands, as among those of 
abundant leisure. 
handiwotk of the house-keeper or the seam- 

stress that need absorb all the mental attention; 

and hers must bean ill-regulated mind that 

cannot ply’ the needle, or perform the more 

active duties of the household, and yet listen to 

the child as it reads its little books, and con- 

verse with it about the moral lessons or the in- 

tellectual instruction they contain. The mother 

has it in her power to influence the mode in’ 


A mother, 


She can talk to it 


Children are 


If the mother cannot an- 


There is nothing in the 


which the child makes companions of its books, 


more than any other person ; and the character 
of its Com 


ionship with them through life 
will generally depend in a great degree on the 
tastes and habits acquired in childhood. 

Many parents who guard their children with 


jealous care from the contamination of rude and 


vicious society among other children, allow 
them to associate with ideal companions of a 
very degraded kind. The parent should check 
the propensity, not only to read bad books, but 
also to read idle or foolish books, by exciting 
the action of the mind towards something better. 
Merely to deny improper books is not enough. 
Something must be given in place of them, 
or the craving must continue, and the child will 
be very apt to gratify its appetite in secret. 
Children are easily led to observe nature, ani- 
mate or inanimate, with interest, and there are 
many simple books illustrating the departments 
of natural science which mothers could make 
interesting to their children at the same time 
that they instructed themselves. Juvenile 
works on history abound, and through them the 
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* fostered. 


child may be led, as intelligence expands, to 
seek more extended and thorough treatises ; 
and the sympathy of the mother should be 
ready to help him on his way. It is mere’self- 
deception in those mothers who deny their men- 
tal capacity, or their copimand of time, to -aid 
their children in their mental progress. It is 
a moral want of their own, far more than every- 
thing else, that causes them ‘to shrink from 
this most important responsibility. 
a (To be continued.) 
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Harty Home-Cutturs.—The proper train- 
ing of the youthful mind ‘is a subject which must 
continue to claim the serious attention of those 
impressed with the responsibility connected 
with the care of children. None who have ob- 
served the eagerness often manifested for 
knowledge even in very early life, by the never 
wearying questioner, can, we think, regard with 
indifference the manner in which this want is 
to be met. That it has not at all’ times been’ 
recognized’ or fully appreciated, must have 
been because it has not received the considera- 
tion its importance demands. 

We believe that not unfrequently the proper 
moulding of the character is too long deferred. 
A mother oppressed with household cares, or with 
her attention otherwise engrossed, may seek to 
amuse her infant prattler with the highly col- 
ored cuts which abound for the purpose, with- 
out sufficiently regarding the reading matter of 
the little book, whereby a‘false idea or a taste 
for the unreal may be early and unintentionally 
With a little more effort perhaps, 
but with much happier results, instruction 
might be combined with amusement, as has been 
amply proven by “ Object Teaching.” 

In every branch of knowledge this system 
may be made available; and much that is not 
only interesting, but wonderful, both in the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdom, may be introduced 
in a manner to be comprehended by very little 
children. With the mind turned toward this 
kind of instruction, the means of imparting 
it will be abundantly unfolded. If there be's 
hesitation in adopting it lest the tender and 
sensitive organization of the child should be in- 
jured by premature thought or reflection, we 
have need only to exercise a care in this as in 
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other modes’ of teaching; and an intelligence 
common to all enables us to see the advantages, 
of, truth over error. 


Instead of the nonsensical though amusing 


jingle of Mother Goose’s Melodies, let the lov- 
ing mother, from her own store-house, produce 
a true story drawn from one of the grand di- 
visions into which the products of the earth 
are,divided. The clothing of the animals, the 
antlers of the deer, the-tusks of the elephant, 
the'art of the beaver, the antics of the monkey, 
and’ the habits of many of the plants ‘fa- 
miliar to most, will be as entertaining in their 
development to the mind of the uninitiated, 
‘as the work of the Fairies drawn out in its wild 
fancies. The one will have furnished material 
for future use, while the other would sow per- 
nicious weeds to ‘be sooner or later eradicated. 
The importance of a right cultivation of the 
literary tastes of children cannot be over-esti- 
mated. ’ 
which is déemed éssential, but ifa judicious cate 
is not exténded by parents, there may be the 
juxuriant vine without nutritious fruit. 
Friends are aware that the Association’ of 
Friends of ‘Philadelphia, within the past few 
years, has published several little books for the 
purpose of aiding the good cause. 
dences have-been furnished that the labor has 
not been in vain, but we could wish that there 
was a more general appreciation of the works to 
which allusion has been made, “The Scrip- 
tural Watcbword” is a valuable book when 
viewed in connection with the need we have of 
help amid the pressing cares of life, to turn the 


At schools knowledge is acquired 


Many: 


Some evi- 


mind to the unfailing Fountain of strength. 
“Thoughts for Children” contains much that is 


suggestive for a wider range in the same direc- 


tion. 

The two little books of “‘ Devotional Poetry” 
have been compiled with care, and breathe the 
spirit of love and purity in an eminent degree. 
If children were encouraged to commit some 
of ‘these selections to memory, we doubt not 
that in after years they would arise with the ~ 
odor of a grateful heart to refresh the remem- 
brance of youthful days, when by kind parents 
these children were taught to remember their 
Creator. 

Other valuable books will be found in the 
catalogue of the Association.* Among them 

* As furnished by T. Ellwood Zell, Nos. 17 and 19 


Bouth Sixth Street, and Emmor Comly, at the office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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are three volumes recently published for the 
use of families and First-day Schools—* Fa- 





miliar Talk with Children,” in “ Part First’ and | P™ 


“Part Second,” and “Biblical History Fa- 
miliarized by Questions”—all having the same 
end in view, viz., to draw the mind away from 
that which has a hurtful tendency, and lead it 
into a field rich with fruit that-will not only be 
pleasant to the taste, but healthful to the spirit. 


The Fourth Annual Reunion of Friends’ 
Social Lyceum took place on the grounds of 
Swarthmore Oollege, on the 15th inst , and was 
held to the satisfaction of the large concourse 
of Friends who assembled on the occasion. 

The day, though warm, was pleasant, and 


‘many from the city and adjoining counties, and 


some from New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, 
participated, and exchanged the friendly greet- 
ings which the occasion was calculated to in- 
spire. One of the pleasant features of the 
scene was to observe so many im advanced life 
participating with the young in innocent re- 
laxation and enjoyment. 

Owing to the excellent arrangements of the 
Committee, every thing necessary for comfort 
and enjoyment was provided. Entire order 
prevailed throughout, and nothing occurred that 
we heard of to mar the pleasure of the day. 

The literary exercises were of an unusually 
interesting character, and two of the articles 
read on the occasion appear in the present 
number. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS ON THE PRAIRIES OF IOWA. 

A year ago, in the Sixth month, the Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting was opened under 
feeling of solemnity not soon to be forgotten. 
On the 8th inst., the Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders convened, and was favored to realize a 
unity of spirit and judgment, and a sensible 
evidence of the covering of Divine Power. ° 

On First-day previous to the public meeting 
the First-day School was held, in which an ex- 
cellent and impressive article was read from the 
Intelligencer After the Bible readiog, a sea- 
son was devoted to conversation and comments 
upon what had been read, which interested 
many. The school was closed by reading a 
chapter in the book of James, when the hour 


‘ artived for the public meeting. On this occa- 


sion the house was completely filled, a num 
ber being unable to find seats. Owing to the 
very remarkable backwardness of the season, it 
was not anticipated that Friends from remote 


— 


neighborhoods could leave their planting to 
present; but in this we were agreeably disap- 
inted, several having travelled over 140 miles 
in private carriages. A heavenly covering was 
felt to be over the meeting at its opening, and 
remained until the close, to the tendering of 
our souls in contrition before the Lord. e 
Quarterly Meeting was very comfortable; and 
although we had no strangers from abroad in. 
the ministry, some Friends from Pennsylvania 
were acceptably with us. The hospitality 
shown by our Orthodox Friends to some of our 
members who have recently visited some of their 
meetings for Worship and Discipline was al- 
luded to.as an encouraging evidence of the in- 
crease of toleration and charity. 

Sixth mo. 11, 1867. J.A.D. 





ESSAY 


Read at the Fourth Reunion of Friends’ Social Lyceum, 
on the Swarthmore College Grounds, Sixth mont 


15th, 1867. iW 


When invited a few weeks since to contri- 
bute something by way of essay for the pres 
occasion, I felt a strong desire to comply, and 


ran over in my mind some of vhe subjects which * 


seemed most appropriate and calculated to call 
forth agreeable ideas and feelings. The one at 
last selected will not I fear prove to be of this 
agreeable character; but it had previously so 
occupied my thoughts that, to write at all, it 
was necessary to write on that. In its treat- 
ment I may approach so near the confines of 
censure and sarcasm, that if they are overstep- 
ped I must plead the necessity of the case. 
There is a strange power, whose fantastic 
freakishness is only equalled by its unreason- 
able despotism, and which is withal so insidi- 
ous, that even while we protest against it, it is 
silently leading nearly all of us captive. Un- 
like most despotisms, which control only, the 
actions of men, but leave thought free, this 
power tyrannizes over thought, taste and senti- 
ment, compelling its subjects by some subtle 
eee to adopt and even to admire that which 
ut a short time before they condemned. 
When we. have given the name of Fashion to 
this mysterious something, we have not defined 
it. The question still arises, What is it? 
whence originates this influence which leads so 
many captive, enters our homes uninvited, mod- 
els our dress, our social intercourse, and our 
household arrangements? I imagine that of 
this large company not one could answer the 
question satisfactorily. Some perhaps would 
say, [tis the force of custom. But custom is 
steady and regular, and does not tolerate 
changes, which is certainly not a chsracteristic 
of Fashion. Custom is congenial to that faculty 
of the mind whiclr dislikes change, while Fash- 
ion appeals to that which loves change. Some 
would say it is imitation—that propensity ex- 
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isting more or lees in all—to do as they see 
other peor do. No doubt it is to this propen- 
sity that Fashion chiefly addresses itself, but 
we have come no nearer to definiag Fashion ; 
for the question then arises, who are the other 

ple whom we imitate, and who are they who 
influence them? Is there a league, a secret 
association, where these things are-all settled? 
If so, there is some hope that a vigorous attack 
= disband it! 


ut, giving up as hopeless the attempt to 


define this power, let us look at some of its 
strange freaks, which of latter time have been so 
odd and ludicrous as to suggest the hope that 
the old tyrent is in his dotage, and may ere 
long pass away. We will take as an examplea 
ae seme i bonnet in its first con- 

lon was evidently intended as a coverin 
for the head, vaperedted to the natural severe 
ing for protection out of doors. Accordingly 
it had a crown, which fixed it firmly on the 
head ; a front, which. projected sufficiently to 
protect the face from sun and wind, and to 
some extent from the rude public gaze; and a 


cape, which protected the back of the neck. | life 


This bonnet, per se, admitted within its limits 
of some deviation in form, and much in mate- 
rial snd ornament, according to the taste of the 
wearer. But in no article of woman’s dress has 
Fashion played such pranks. The crown of the 
bonnet has been lowered and lowered, until it 
is now my Bp and various contriv- 
ances have been devised to prevent its falling 
off the head. While this process was 
ing on with the crown, the front has been cur- 
tailed and curtailed, until it has nearly disap- 
_ ;_and the m4 has shared the same fate. 
€ antiquarian who in a future age stumbles 
on the little disc now worn by the votaries of 
Fashion on the top -of the head, and most ab- 
surdly ealled a “bonnet,” would be somewhat 
at @ loss to discover, from its shape, for what it 
was intended ; and even if some quick-witted 
woman should suggest that perhaps it was worn 
as a head-dress, the wonder might still be why 
it was worn at all. The Friends’ or plain 
bonnet (as it is technically called) has stood its 
ground without much change amid the muta- 
tions of fashion; and many a wearer has con- 
gratulated herself, with a feeling of thankful- 
ness, that she was not compelled to change it 
for one of a less convenient shape at the com- 
mand of a power she despised. It has stood, 
too, an unmistakable evidence of what a bon- 
net was originally intended for; a fact which 
but for it might have been lost sight of. A 
lain bonnet” i « i 

P net“ is a recurrence to “ first prin- 
ciples.” Did this wayward sprite, Fashion, con- 
fine itself only to fantastic freaks, we might be 
tempted to smile at them; but when it invades 
the domain of feminine dignity and delicacy, 
we must cease to smile in order that we may 





gtieve and protest. When a young woman 
walks in the public streets, wearing a man’s hat, 
and wearing it, too, in a manner that would 
characterize a yonug man as “ fast” and “ rak- 
ish ;” when, like the untutored savage, she 
ornaments nearly every part of her dress with 
beads ; when, like him, she perforates her flesh 
that she may introduce a pendant ornament ; 
when she trails the finest and costliest fabrics 
in the dirt, with a disregard of cleanliness wor- 
thy also of the savage; what shall we say but 
that we are only so far civilized as Fashion will 
allow us to be! Oh! for the zeal and earnest- 
ness of an Apostle, to show to woman how she 
has surrendered to Fashion her dignity, her in- 
fluence for good, and her high destiny. 

The idea that prevails among Friends that a 
— visitation of Divine grace can alone re- 

eem the mind from the bondage of Fashion, is 

mischievous in its effects. It leads the youn 
to believe that Fashion must be followed until 
a special visitation shall compel them into that 
sobriety of dress and manners which is regarded 
as peculiarly the outward sign of a religious 
i Many, very many, have been thus re- 
deemed. But should any higher motive be 
needed to induce a woman to dress herself pro- 
perly than good sense and good taste? Divine 
power can indeed break the chains of the bond- 
man, but should the chains ever have been 
placed upon him? 

Although the distinctive form of dress worn 
by Friends may not be the very best that could 


go- | be adopted, and may indeed have been produc- 


tive of evil, because too much stress has been 
laid upon it as a badge of religious fellowship, 
yet it has been found by many to be a refuge in 
these days of rapid and absurd fluctuations in 
fashion. Within its limits, some indulgence in 
individual taste and some convenient.changes 
are admissible, while its rational permanency 
obviates the necessity of much thought and at- 
tention whenever a new article of attire is needed. 
I believe if the idea of what is called “ oe 
a profession of religion” could be disjoine 

from the “plain dress,” many, even among the 
young, would adopt some approximation to it, on 
account of its convenience, neatness, economy 
and becomingness. If this association of ideas 
cannot be broken in upon, and the “ plain dress” 
mast continue to be avoided by those who are 
not willing to assume all that it implies, sensible 
women, who despise the tyranny of Fashion, 
while in some measure they feel compelled to 
submit to it, should adopt some alternative. In 
the suppression of many of the evils that afflict 
humanity, the principle of association has been 
resorted to with some success. The evils of 
war, of slavery, of pauperism, have had public 
attention called to them in this way, and have 
no doubt been lessened by united action. Why 
should not women avail themselves of some 
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such means’ to loosen’ the terrible bondage. of 
Fashion? If a woman singly lias not the moral 
éourage to resolve that she will adopt no fashion. 
that makes her appear bold and unfeminine, 
none that is injurious to health, none’ that 
make scrupulous cleanliness impossible, none 
that are unbecoming, inconvenient or too,ex- 
pensive, then let her strengthen her feeble will 
and supply her want of indepemdence by asso- 
ciation with others who are prepared practically 
te protest that they will be slaves no longer. 
If such an ‘association could be formed, large 
enough and influential enough to ‘te// upon a 
community, Fashion would be foiled with its 
own weapons, and it might come to be. the 
JSashion for each oné to dress according to her 
own taste abd her own sense of fitness, without 
danger either of forfeiting her position im society 
or of being supposed more religious than she 
really is. ; 

Although it is in dress that the tyranny of 
Fashion is most seen, yet there is a social emu, 
- lation springing from the same source, which 
creeps’ into almost every department of life, 
repressing spodntaniety, originality and inde- 
pendence of character, and doing its utmost.te 
reduce all to a dead level. It strains every en- 
ergy in those whose means are narrow toe keep 
up-as nearly as possible in style of living with 
those whose means are ample ;' it fashions our 
entertainments without regard to our, pecuniary. 
means, transfers the habits of the city te the 
dountry, however inconvenient and unfitting, 
and substitutes a restless craving to do as othe 
ers do for that calm serenity which is the por- 
tion of those who assame nothing and are con- 
tent ‘to appear what they’really are: What a 
state of society would be witnessed were this 
unhealthy stimulant withdrawn ! for a stimulant 
it undoubtedly is, and one too that leads to much 
activity and improvement in material things. 
Many a character would then shine out resplen- 
dently that is now shrouded by striving to be 
like some one else. How much’care and toil 
and fretting would be avoided, and the energy 
thus expended, if turned into purer channels, 
would enrich and sweeten life. 

Much of this emulation and restlessness is 
peculiar to our own country, and is no doubt 
partly owing to the equality and absence of 
distinctly marked classes existing amongst us. 
But this effect need not be permanent. May 
we not hope that a higher culture, that is, a 
culture of the higher faculties (which is to be 
in “the good time coming,”) and a more en- 
larged sphere of useful activity, will raise wo- 
man above the liability of being brought under 
bondage to a power which in her best moments 
she despises. The world is gradually breaking 
loose from all the grosser and more palpable 
forms of tyranny ; and when attention shall be 
called by the wise and gifted to its more subtle 
* 


forms, many social customs, many abuses digni- 
fied by Fashion, and vow considered as neces- 
sities, will be abolished, and in the liberty, the 
enjoyment and the development of a higher 
order of faculties which will ensue, society will 
look back with astonishment, and ask, ‘‘ Were 
these things ever so?” “Did women ever 
sacrifice good taste, convenience, and even mod- 
esty at the bidding of some one, they knew not 
whom? and did the sensible and high:minded 
bow down also, while they inwardly protested 
against it?”’ Fancy might run riot in depict- 
ing the change that would be produced were 
this tyrant laid low. Many a young woman 
whose appearance and manners suggest the idea 
of a butterfly existence would be transformed 
into a being she would herself scarcely recog- 
nize. Powers she was hardly aware. of possess- 
ing would be discovered, and, the. time, the 
thought and the means once spent in votive 
offerings at this, shrine would go to enrich and 
beautify her whole nature, making her existence 
not an ephemeral one, like the butterfly, but 
enduring in its influence, because a part of the 
fabric of Christian Civilization. 

. Inthe reform of many of those social habits 
imposed upon us by custom, we should find a 
freedom, a sincerity, and a consequent; enjoy- 
ment of social intercourse, to which we are. now 
strangers. Were the insincerity and untruth- 
fulness which are now thought necessary in 
order that the machinery of society may move 
smoothly, laid aside, the necessity for cultivating 
those virtues. which politeness only simulates 
would be doubly felt, and in place of mere po- 
liteness we should have justice, kindness, self- 
denial, generosity. But, it may be urged, these 
are Christian virtues, and the fruits of the 
Spirit! Truly they are; but no one can know 
until he has put away evi? (and much of ‘the 
fruit of Fashion is evil) how many of the Ohris- 
tian graces will take its place, ‘8, 


Quiet confidence m God is the only way to 
obtain deliverance from darkness. They who 
in times of distress forsake the mercy seat and 
rely on their own devices ‘must “lie down in 
sorrow.” 

49) 
PROGRESSION. 


Read at the Fourth Annual Reunion of Friends’ Social 
Lyceum, on the grounds of Swarthmore College. 

“ And God said let there be light.” Gzn.i.3. “There is no 
new thing under the sun.” Ecct. i, 9. 
His word returns not void. Around the world 
The light is spreading, and that term we call 
Progression, means alone perceiviog facts 
And learning plans of Nature,—means alone 
The seeing of those truths, long overlooked, 
Which are as old as their Eternal Source. 
Fresh applications of some well known fact 
We make in physics, and the new results, 
Inventions called, which fill these modern days, 
So passing full ef wonders, but repeat 4 
The words—“ There’s no new thing beneath the sun. 
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Five years ago, in yonder city fuir, 
When darkness nightly came upon the earth, 


_The merchants closed their shutters, and the grate 


Of bolts was heard, and all their costly wares 
Were hid. Now, far across the cheerful streets 


eee better entertainment with the creature 
than with God ?—Flavel. 





LIFE IN THE HEBRIDES. 


The light streams out through windows wide, and | The Habits of the Middle Ages in the Nineteenth Century. 


shows ‘ 

To passers all the merchandize within. 
Our princely traders here the olden fact 
Apply, that burglars fear revealing light 
Far more than bolts and bars, and so they make 
A guard of its clear beams. 

Three years ago, 
When ships put out to sea and bore the loved 
At home to distant lands, the anxious friends 
Awaited for the weeks to bring the news 
That safe the ship had reached its port. Last month 
I heard a mother say, “the ship in which 
Our Edward sailed, at Queenstown touched to-day; 
And then the thrill that through the cable ran 
Beneath the sea, ran through our hearts, and filled 
Our souls with awe, our eyes with joyfal tears, 
And thanks arose that man had learned so much 
Of that which Nature always held for him. 


Ten years ago our country’s banner red 

With blood we saw. The proud oppressor’s arm 
“Was strong, and wrong appeared triumphant. Now 
The slave is rearing schools, and wielding votes, 
And singing loud Hosannas on the banks 

Of all the rivers where-he toiled in pain, 

And Kelley stands in Mobile’s streets, and speaks 
The equal truth to slave and master. Here 

At last we’ve learned the olden truth that Wrong 
Must fall, and Right is strong, and Justice blooms 
All over with the lilies white of peace. 


Nature adheres unto her first-laid plan 

In all her work, and God, to everf soul, 

Repeats the law that never knew a change. 

By ancient rules these trees and flowers compound 
From air and earth their essences and sweet 
Aromas, build, by them, their structures fair, 

And scatter seeds to bring renewing green 

To all the summers. 


He, the Beautifal, 

Who stood transfigured on the mountain, in 

His dispensation new, transcended not 

That old sublime command, the Lord thy God, 
With all thy heart and all thy mind, thou still 
Shalt love, and love thy neighbor as thyself. 

In coming times, the daughters and the sons 
Shall understand a little more of God’s 

Great work in Nature than their fathers knew. 
They shall be taught, with fearless hearts, to bring 
The fullest light to. bear on every aet 

And thought, and trained to feel that truth shall 

stand, * 

And error only, shrink and flee before 

Its beams; and thus an outlook far and wide, 

A life more rich and large, shal! be secured ; 

But for that rest for which the spirit sighs, 

And for that triumph which alone gives life 

Its crown of glory,—triumph over self 

And over death and over every fear 

Save that of sin,—the olden way must still 
_ Be trod, and man within the quiet deeps 

Of. his own soul must still acquaint himself 

With God to be at peace. Any Preston. 





It is as necessary as sweet that we and our 
reins (that is our secret thoughts) should con- 
fer together every night. We should call our 
hearts to account. every evening, and say, O 
my heart, where hast thou been to-day? Is 


The Scottish Educational Commission gives 
incidentally some curious glimpses of Scottish 
life. Mr. Nicholson, an assistant commissioner 
who visited the Hebrides, gives an account of 
the way in which the people live in the island 


| of Lewis, which has a population of mre than 


twenty-one thousand souls. 
After specially excepting Stornoway, he says: 
“In other parts of the island the general ap- 


.» | pearance of the dwellings of the people may be 


described as that of ill-developed hybrids be- 
tween the hay and the peat stack. In fact the 
peat-stocks, which generally line the space in 


| front of them, are of much more symmetrical 
| architecture than the houses. The practice of 
| housing the cattle under the same roof with the 


' human family still prevails to a very large ex- 


j tent. The* Lewis people for the most part 
| tenaciously adhere to the rude menage of their 
;ancestors. The description of their houses 
{given in the old statistical account seventy 


} years ago, requires no modification yet. The 
‘ uncouthness of the outside is generally in faith- 
: ful correspondence with the state of the interior. 
| Windows in the wall are a rare extravagance. 
| Usually there is just a single pane in the lower 
| part of the roof, dimly revealing the otherwise 
| conspicuous absence of furniture. 

“ Visiting one of these dwellings with a 

' friend who knew the occupants, the old woman 
who did the honors of the house at the time, ac- 
commodated us with stools, humbly apologizing 
for the absence of ‘the'chair.’ My friend in- 
quired what had become of it, whereupon the 
venerable woman gave a full and. true account 

, of how it had been sent to a neighbor on the 
occasion of a call from the minister, and had 
progressed from house to house for the same 
purpose, and not yet returned. [In reference 
to this subject it is right to bear in mind the 
almost total want of native timber.] The en- 
trance to a house is generally through a rude 
porch, of aspect like a small cave in a hillside 
of a trap, the walls being of dry stone, some- 
times mixed with turf. Beyond this one de- 
scends—supposing the season to be summer or 
autumn; in spring, before the contents are 
emptied, it is an ascent—into the apartment of 
the cows. 

“ Cautiously — his steps, the explorer 
turns to the right, and through the gloom -ad- 
vances to where the peat fire, burning in the 
centre of the floor, reveals the residence of the 
human ivhabitants, and sends the circling 
eddies of blue smoke up to the straw roof, 

through which it makes its way ‘at its own 

sweet will,’ without the aid of a chimney. For, 
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strange to say, the chief end of a house ia 
Lewis is not to keep out the elements, but.to 
roduce manure for the toes from the floor 
eneath the cattle and the sooty thatch above, 
which is regularly lifted off onee a year. Yet 
within these murky receptacles live many brave 
and stalwart, and sometimes most exemplary 
men. There are probably no better or bolder 
boatmen on the British coasts than the fisher- 
men of Lewis, especially of Ness and Uig. On 
any sea where a boat can live—and the seas 
there must be seen to be judged of—they will 
venture out in open boats, however the wind 
blow, far out of sight of land. Their hardihood 
is often rewarded by takes: of ling such as are 
rarely to be got anywhere else. There is alsoa 
good deal of lobster fishing. 

“The only other important sources of em- 
ployment in the island besides, of course, the 
occupations connected with agriculture, are the 
improvements going on in the neighborhood of 
the castle and elsewhere, which give constant 
occupation to a considerable number of people, 
and the temporary but renumerative occupation 
afforded in Stornoway during the herring fish- 
ery in summer. A good many people are also 
employed in connection with the works erected 
by the proprietor for the extraction of oil, &., 


‘ from peat. There is none of that regular yearly 


migration for work to the Lowlands which pre- 
vails in some of the other islands. Ecclesiastic- 
ally, nearly the whole population is connected 
with the Free Church.” —Zvg. Bulletin. 





DIGNITY GIVEN TO TRIFLES. 


In an admirable work recently published by 
the Appletons, entitled ‘‘ Literature in Letters,” 
edited with much taste by Dr. James P. Hol- 
come, of New York, there is a very suggestive 
letter published from F. W. Robertson, of 
Brighton, in which he makes this remark : “ A 
little plan I have found very serviceable in past 
years is to put down every night the engagements 
and-duties of the next day. The advantages of 
this are several. You get more done—a health- 
ful feeling pervades the whole of life. There 
is a feeling of finding at the end of the day 
that the greater part of what is planned has 
beenaccomplished. This is the secret of giving 
dignity to trifles. As units they are insignifi- 
cant; they sise in importance when they be- 
come parts of a plan.” 

The secret of dignity to trifles is a matter of 
the utmost importance and difficulty. To know 
how to occupy the units of time successfully 
and wisely is the great matter. As neceasa 
parts to the success of a whole, points of detail 
may be made to assume such importance that 
they shall be sure of being well done and 
crowned with success. One of the greatest 
dangers and difficulties with exalted natures is, 
that the love of the noblest and.most intense 
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studies and duties leads them to find no interest 
in commonplace duties and everyday affairs. 
Even Howard, the philanthropist, who visited 
all the prisons in Europe, and performed the 
most important works for humanity, has been 
accused of grossly neglecting the education and 
proper treatment of his own son. Alas, poor 
youth! had he only been a prisoner and his 
father not known him, he might have been re- 
lieved. We heard ofa clergyman’s wife lament- 
ing that she were not a simple member of the 
congregation, for then her hasband would find 
leisure sometimes to give her spiritual advice. 
The more men are used to work on a large 
scale, the more prone they are to neglect the 
trifling duties on which the happiness and use- 
fulness of life to so great a degree depend. 
Nearly all-literary men are prone increasingly 
to neglect the bodily health, so far as exercise 
and recreation are concerned. In turn the use- 
fulness of almost every man of peculiar power 
loses more or less of its natural strength by ne- 
glecting some every day duties of this sphere. 
Even the most profound mathematicians are 
found to be so much less reliable in working 
out the easier and common processes and rules, 
that Say mentions in his Political Economy 
that it was found best to let humbler arithme- 
ticians work out the details from formulas pre- 
pared by the profourder men. The fact is, 
that commonplace calculations do not entice 
the mind to care and the putting forth of its 
strength. 

It is a plan which associates the commonplace 
duties of life with those more profound that 
alone can make a man truly great to the full 
extent of his power; and this habit of making 
a plan on paper for each day’s campaign, so that 
no duty shall be neglected, but all attended to 
in the right time and manner carefully, and not 
allowed to occupy too much or too little, is of 
the utmost value. How many a general has 
lost a battle by neglecting some little routine 
work of watchfulness and inspection, while his 
plans were most able and wise. At the battle 
of Inkermann the want of a little more care in 
smoothing off the escarpment of the English 
earthworks gave the Russians a foothold of at- 
tack that nearly proved fatal to the whole army. 
In private life how many a close student has 
lost his best friend by neglecting a call or two 
at the right time, or lost a fortune by neglect 
ing opportunities passed over for the time to be 
taken up again at some future time that never 
came. 

A time for everything, and everything in its 
proper time, is what every man, sooner or later, 
finds most necessary to his success ; and a plan 
gives dignity to trifles as a part of a great sys- 
tem, every portion of which is most valuab 
Perhaps it may be added, that this is one way 
in which religion becomes so essential to the 
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success of the greatest and wisest men. It 
gives a plan.and purpose to every part of life— 
a plan that comprehends all the details. The 
daily prayers of a good man lead him to think 
of the danger he is in of omitting some duties 
because they are so insignificant, and others be- 
cause they are so annoying and interrupting to 
what seems to be the best and noblest efforts. 
They make him strive to be faithful even in 
that which is least, by regarding every detail 
as the appointment of infinite wisdom and a 
Heavenly Father. Certain it is that he who 
rises early in the morning and lays out a distinct 
plan for each day will be surprised at the suc- 
cess it will give him—the hour it will save him 
from waste and trifling, and the rapid improve- 
ment, especially in the economical use of time, 
it will secure him. 

ee Poe 

EXTRACTS PROM INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 

JOHN STUART MILL. 

(Continued from page 255.) 

I have given avery incomplete and summary 
view of the educational benefits derived from 
instruction in the more perfect sciences, and in 
the rules for the proper use of the intellectual 
faculties which the practice of those sciences 
has suggested. There are other sciences, which 
are in a more backward state, and tax the whole 

wers of the mind in its mature years, yet a 

eginning of which may be beneficially made 
in university studies, while a tincture of them 
is valuable even to those who are never likely 
to proceed further. The first is physiology; 
the science of the laws of organic and animal 
life, and especially of the structure and func- 
tions of the human body. It would be absurd 
to pretend that a profound knowledge of this 
difficult subject can be acquired in youth or as 
a part of general education. Yet an acquaint- 
ance with ‘its leading truths is one of those ac- 
quirements which ought not to be the exclusive 
property of a particular profession. The value 
of such knowledge for daily uses has been made 
familiar to us by all the sanitary discussions of 
late years, There is hardly one among us who 
may not, in some position of authority, be re- 

uired to form an opinion and take part in pub- 
lie action on sanitary subjects. And the im. 
portance of understanding the_true conditions 
of health and disease—of knowing how to ac- 
quire and preserve that healthy habit of body 
which the most tedious and costly medical treat- 


_ Ment so often fails to restore when once lost, 


should secure a place in general education for 
the principal maxims of hygiene, and some of 
those even of practical medicine. For those 
who aim at high intellectual cultivation, the 
study of physiology has still greater recom- 
mendations, and is, in the present state of ad- 
vancement of the higher studies, a real necessi- 
ty. . The practice which it gives in the study 


of nature is such as no other physical science 
affords in. the same kind, and is the beat intro- 
duction to the difficult questions of politics and 
social life. Scientific edication, apart from 
professional objects, is but a preparation for 
Judging rightly of man and of his requirements 
and interests. But to this final pursuit, which 
has been called par excellence the proper stu- 
dy of mankind, physiology is the most service- 
able of the sciences, because it is the nearest. 
Ite subject is already Man; the same complex 
and manifold being, whose properties are not in- 
dependent of circumstance, and immovable from 
age to age, like those of the ellipse and hyper- 
bola, or of sulphar and phosphorus, but are in- 
finitely various, indefinitely modifiable by art 
or accident, graduating by the nicest shades 
into one another, and reacting upon one another 
in a thousand ways, so that they are seldom ca- 
pable of being isolated and observed separately. 
With the difficulties of the study of a being so 
coustituted; the physiologist, and he alone 
among scientific enquirers, is already familiar. 
Take what view we will of man as a spiritual 
being, one part of his nature is far more like 
another than either of them is like anything 
else. In the organic world we study nature 
under disadvantages very similar to those which 
affect the study of moral and political phenome- 
na: our means of making experiments are almost 
as limited, while the extreme complexity of the 
facts makes the conclusions of general reasoning 
unusually precarious, on account of the vast 
number of circumstances that conspire to de- 
termine every result. Yet, in spite of these 
obstacles, it is found possible in physiology to 
arrive at a considerable number of well-ascer- 
tained and important truths. This, therefore, 
is an excellent school in which to study the 
means of overcoming similar difficulties else- 
where. It is in physiology, too, that we are 
first introduced to some of the conceptions 
which play the greatest part in the moral and 
social sciences, but which do not occur at all in 
those of inorganic nature. As, for instance, 
the idea of predisposition, and of predisposing 
causes, as distinguished from exciting causes. 
The operation of all moral forces is immensely 
influenced by predisposition : without that ele- 
ment it is impossible to explain the commonest 
facts of history and social life. Physiology is 
aleo the first science in which we recognise the 
influence of habit—the tendency of something 
to happen again merely because it has hap- 
pened before. From physiology, too, we get 
our clearest notion of what is meant by devel- 
opment or evolution. The growth of a plant or 
animal from the first germ is the typical speci- 
men of a phemonenon which rules through the 
whole course of the history of man and society 
—increase of function, through expansion and 
differentiation of structure by internal forces. I 
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cannot enter into the subject at greater length ;| what is the nature and limit of our knowledge 


it is enough if I throw out hints which may be 
germs of er thought in yourselves. 

who aim at high intellectual acheivements may 
be assured that no part of their time will be 
less wasted than that which they employ in be- 
coming familiar with the methods and with the 
oe of the science of organization 


Physiology, at its upper extremity, touches 
on Psychology, or the Philosophy of mind: an 
without raising any disputed questions about 
the limits between Matter and Spirit, the nerves 
and brain are admitted to have so intimate a 
connexion with the mental operations that the 
stadent of the last cannot dispense with a con- 
siderable knowledge of the first. The value of 
psychology itself need hardly be expatiated 
Upon in a Scottish university ; for it has always 
been there studied with brilliant success. Al 
most everything which has been contributed 
from these islands towards its advancement 
since Locke and Berkeley has, until very lately, 
and much of it even in the present generation, 
proceeded from Scottish authors and Scottish 

fessors. Psychology, in truth, is simply the 
tnowledge of the laws of human nature. If 
there is anything that deserves to be studied 
by man, it is his own nature and that of his 
fellow-men : and if it is worth studying at all, 
it is worth studying scientifically, so as to reach 
the fundamental laws which underlie and gov- 
ern all the rest. With regard to the suitable- 
ness of this subject for general education, a 
distinction must be made. There are certain 
observed laws of our thoughts and of our feel 
ings which rest upon experimental evidence, 
and, once seized, are a clue to the interpreta- 
tion of much that we are conscious of in our- 
selyes, and observe in one another. Such, for 
example, are the laws of association. Psycholo- 
gy; 80 far as it consists of such laws—I speak of 
the laws themselves, not of their disputed’ ap- 
plications—is as positive and certain a science 
as chemistry, and fit to be taught as such. 
When, however, we pass beyond the bounds of 
these admitted truths, to question which are 
still in controversy among the different philo- 
sophical schools—how far the higher operations 
of the mind can be explained by association, 
how: far we must admit other primary’ princi- 
plées—what faculties of the mind are simple 
what complex, and what is the composition of 
the latter—above all, when we embark upon 
the sea of metaphysics properly so called, and 


' diquire, for instance, whether time and’ space 


are ‘real existences, as is our spontaneous im- 
pression, or forms of our sensitive faculty, as is 
maintained by Kant, or complex ideas generated 
by association; whether matter and spirit are 
conceptions merely relative to our faculties, or 
facts existing per “se, and’in 'the'flatter case, 


of them ; whether the will of man is free or de- 
termined by causes, and what is the real differ- 
ence between the two doctrines; matters on 
which the most thinking men, and those who 
have given most study to the subjects, are still 
divided ; it is neither to be expected nor de- 
sired that those who do not specially devote 
themselves to the higher departments of specu- 
lation should employ much of their time in at- 
tempting to get to the bottom of these questions. 
But it is a part of liberal education to know 
that such controversies exist, and, in a general 
way, what has been said on both sides of them. 
It is instructive té know the failures of the hu- 
man intellect as well as its successes, its imper- 
fect as well as its perfect attainments ; to be 
aware of the open questions, as well as of those 
which have been definitely resolyed. A very 
summary view of these disputéd matters may 
suffice for the many ; but a system of education 
is not intended silly for the many ; it has to 
kindle the aspirations and aid the efforts of 
those who are destined to stand forth as think- 
ers above the multitude ; and for these there is 
hardly to be found any discipline comparable to 
os which these metaphysical controversies af- 
ford. ‘ 

(To be continued.) 
——_ <9 


ITEMS. 


The broken cable which was recently’injured by | 


an iceberg has been successfully repaired, and the 
electrical communication through it between the 
two continents is completely restored, and may be 
considered as reliable as though no damage had oc- 
curred. It was found to be absolutely crushed, not- 
withstanding its heavy iron armor, for a length of 
120 feet. 

The newspapers of South Carolina and Georgia 
state that the Sea Island cotton crop will be a very 
profitable one. Cotton mills are going up in several 
localities. 

The attempt to build a tunnel under the Chicago 
river, which runs through the city of Chicago, it is 


announced has signally failed. The entire work . 


lately in progress, including masonry, timber, &c., 
fell in-with a. crash, involving heavy losses to the 
contractors. 

The total Indian population of the United States 
is stated at from 300,000 to 350,000 persons. 

At the Greenwich Observatory, in England, they 
have an electric clock, known as the “ motor clock,” 
which regulates the time-in England. It maintains 
various clocks in perfect sympathy with itself, regu- 
lates [clocks in London, sends signals throughout 
the country, drops a time ball at Deal, fires guns @t 
Newcastlé and Shields, and maintains such’ good 
communications that the operator at Greenwich,caa 


receive such reports of the going of distant clocks a8 + 


he may desire. Electricity signals also con 

Greenwich time from this clock to some places in 
Ireland, and during the laying of the Atlantic cable 
the Observatory sent signals to the Great Eastern 
twice @ day, to enable her constantly to determine 
her longitude. In thirty-eight days out of one 
hundred this clock is said ordinarily to have an error 
of less than one second, and in only one day in one 
hundred has it an errot great as fourseconds.--Leager. 








